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DOGMAS OF ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM 

AS EXEMPLIFIED IN THE RECENT REORGANIZATION IN OHIO 

F. W. COKER 
Ohio State University 

An extensive reorganization of administrative offices in Ohio 
was accomplished by a law enacted in April, 1921, and in effect 
July 1st, 1921. 1 That reorganization is taken as the central 
point of this discussion, not because persons outside of Ohio 
are interested in details of Ohio government, but because the 
Ohio reorganization is one of the latest of such schemes to be 
put into effect and because it has been considered to exemplify 
relatively well the principles which our leading administrative 
reformers wish to see applied in our state executive departments. 
There is nothing of more practical importance in this connection 
than to examine carefully the principles upon which these re- 
organizations are supposed to be based. The editor of the 
National Municipal Review pronounces the Ohio reorganization 
to be "a big advance in popular government;" and Dr. W. F. 
Dodd, one of our leading experts in state government, says that 
the Ohio reorganization "is perhaps the most effective yet 
planned in this country, except for the fact of the constitutional 
limitation of the governor's term" to two years. This paper 
will sketch, as briefly as possible, and at certain points roughly 
judge, the changes made by the Ohio reorganization act of 

1 The act is entitled "An act to establish an administrative code for the State, 
to create new administrative departments and redistribute among them existing 

administrative functions " (109 Laws of Ohio, 105-135). There is not 

space here to review the extensive surveys and recommendations made by experts 
preliminary to the reorganization, or to discuss the action of the legislature in 
declaring the reorganization act to be "an emergency law necessary for the 
immediate preservation of the public peace, health and safety" (by this action 
protecting the act from the test of a popular referendum) or the decision of the 
Ohio supreme court sustaining the action of the legislature. 
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1921, and then try briefly to indicate my general attitude towards 
the objects and policies of such a reorganization. 

Before the reorganization we had fifty-one distinct, mutually 
independent, administrative agencies — including the various 
offices, boards, and commissions comprising the executive 
department of the state. For convenience we may use the term 
"department" uniformly as the designation for any of these 
agencies. Six of the departments were headed by elective 
officers, constitutionally established; the reorganization, being 
carried out by statutory legislation, could for the most part 
be applied only to the forty-five appointive departments. These 
appointive departments were variously organized as to their 
headship, the familiar forms being used: for some of them the 
head was a single official appointed by the governor or gover- 
nor and senate, and holding office for at most a term no longer 
than that of the governor; for others the form of headship was 
that of a small commission of salaried members devoting all of 
their time to their positions and exercising jointly direct and 
actual control of the work of the department; for others the 
type was that of a large board of unsalaried members exercising 
powers of general regulation and supervision, actual adminis- 
trative direction being in the hands of a single official appointed 
by the board; a fourth type was that of a board composed in 
the manner just described, but possessing powers chiefly of 
investigation and publicity and exercising little or no actual 
administrative authority directly or indirectly. 

What has the reorganization act done in the way of regroup- 
ing, and transforming the controlling office in these forty-five 
departments? Some of them are left unaffected by the act; 
a number of them are consolidated into eight main departments 
created by the act, each of these new departments being headed 
by a single official — a director, appointed by the governor and 
senate and (with the exception of the director of education) 
serving at the pleasure of the governor; 2 finally, some of them, 

2 These eight new departments are as follows : finance, commerce, highways 
and public works, agriculture, industrial relations, education, public welfare, 
health. The act provides that the superintendent of public instruction shall be 
director of education; the former is a constitutional officer appointed by the 
governor for a four year term. 
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though left independent in tenure, are made partially subordinate 
in functioning to certain of the main, new departments. The 
net result, so far as number of departments is concerned, is 
about as follows: in place of the former forty-five separate 
appointive departments, we now have twenty-two independent 
and thirteen partially independent departments, 3 the twenty- 
two independent departments including the eight new depart- 
ments plus the fourteen old departments left undisturbed by 
the act. 4 The more important changes in form of organization 
and distribution of functions are indicated below. 

With respect to the changes involved in the creation of the 
eight main departments, the resulting consolidations seem clearly 
useful in the case of four of these departments — the departments 
of commerce, finance, agriculture, and highways and public 
works; in each of these instances the reorganization results in 
bringing together into a single office a number of agencies per- 
forming closely similar administrative functions; this ought to 
result in some beneficial correlation of work and in some appre- 

3 The thirteen departments made partly dependent, and left partly indepen- 
dent, by the reorganization, are the following: six examining and licensing boards 
(medical, dental, pharmacy, optometry, embalming, accounting), left indepen- 
dent in tenure but "attached to the department of education;" three adminis- 
trative commissions exercising supplementary legislative and quasi-judicial 
functions (the industrial, public utility, and tax commissions, attached, respec- 
tively, to the departments of industrial relations, commerce, and finance) ; the 
commission for the blind, independently appointed but attached to the depart- 
ment of public welfare; the state library board, placed "in the department of 
education," but with a majority of its members independent of the director of 
education; the commissioner of soldiers' claims, placed "under the supervision of 
the adjutant general," but not appointed or removable by him; the public health 
council. 

4 The fourteen departments left wholly or almost wholly unaffected by the 
reorganization are the following: the civil service commission; the adjutant 
general; the boards of trustees of the six universities and normal schools, of the 
archaeological and historical museum, and of the soldiers' and sailors' orphans' 
home; the board of directors of the Longview hospital; the veterinary examiners; 
the commissioner of prohibition (created by act of February 9, 1921) ; the super- 
intendent of banks. The last-mentioned office is said by the act to be "in the 
department of commerce," but the immediately subsequent provisions of the 
act (added by amendment in the course of the passage of the bill through the 
legislature) give the office a position of apparently complete independence, in 
tenure and function, of the department of commerce. 
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ciable saving both in overhead, and in inspectional, clerical and 
other subordinate, service. It may be a debatable question 
whether the single director, changeable with each change of 
governor, is the proper form of headship for the department of 
public works, in view of the need for preserving continuity of 
policy in highway administration and for maintaining constant 
relations of cooperation and mutual confidence between ad- 
ministrative head and engineering staff; it seems possible that 
it would have been better to have provided for control of this 
department by a commission of members holding overlapping 
terms and acting through an administrative director appointed 
by them. Under the department of commerce five formerly 
independent agencies dealing with the purely administrative 
regulation of certain private business activities are combined. 8 
The department of finance brings together a group of clearly 
interrelated functions — by giving to the director of finance the 
duties formerly performed by the governor's budget commissioner, 
by transferring to this department the state purchasing bureau 
(formerly under the secretary of state) and the function of 
public printing formerly in the hands of a separate appointive 
office. 6 With respect to agricultural administration, where 
prior to the act a high degree of consolidation existed, the act 
carries this a step further by placing the agricultural and ex- 
perimental station under the joint control of the director of 
agriculture and the board of trustees of the state university. 7 
The creation of the department of highways and public works 
merges into one department several formerly distinct offices 

6 The five offices brought together in the department of commerce are the 
following: superintendent of insurance, inspector of building and loan asso- 
ciations, commissioner of securities, inspector of oils, state fire marshal. 

6 In addition the act gives the director of finance new functions in connection 
with checking up on the incurring of liabilities by administrative officials, and 
prescribing forms for accounts, orders, invoices, and financial reports. These 
functions constitute a probably useful addition to the state auditor's work of 
auditing incurred liabilities. 

7 Prior to the act the agricultural activities of the state (except those of the 
experiment station and of the college of agriculture of the state university) were 
administered under the control of an unpaid board of agriculture acting through a 
secretary appointed by the board. 
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and functions relating to state highways, state-owned buildings, 
canals and lands, and the leasing of quarters for state offices. 8 

The changes effected in the establishment of the four other 
main departments — those of education, industrial relations, 
health, and public welfare — deserve somewhat fuller considera- 
tion. The act attempts to create a department of education 
by designating the superintendent of public instruction (a con- 
stitutional, appointive officer) as director of such a department 
and by attempting to bring various educational agencies of 
the state into more or less close association with the department. 
First, the director of education is made, ex officio, a non-voting 
member of the board of trustees of each of the six state colleges 
and normal schools. As each of these institutions has as at 
least part of its work the training of teachers for the public 
schools, there are possible advantages in this slight change. 
Secondly, the director is made ex officio a voting member of the 
board of trustees of the state archaeological and historical so- 
ciety. Thirdly, the director is made a member of the state 
library board, the other members being appointed by the gov- 
ernor. Since the eight boards just indicated are left entirely 
independent of the power of the director of education (except 
for his single vote in each of the two last-mentioned boards), 
no very strong consolidation is effected by the foregoing changes. 
Fourthly, the act places in the department of education the 
formerly independent office of state geologist. This transfer 
by statute is likely to make little if any change in the actual 
administration of the work indicated. The director of educa- 
tion has no fitness for or interest in the work of the geological 
survey. The present director realizes this; and the work is 
of such character as not to tempt interference by any future 
director. This change is probably harmless and useless — a 
mere paper consolidation. Fifth, the act transfers to this de- 

8 The offices of state highway commissioner, superintendent of public works, 
and state building commission (an ex officio body) are abolished by the act and 
their duties conferred upon the director of highways and public works. The 
act also transfers to this director the duties formerly fulfilled by the adjutant 
general in his capacity of superintendent of public buildings. Another act 
passed in the same session abolishes the state highway advisory board. 
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partment the work of examination and censorship of motion 
picture films (work formerly performed by a board appointed 
by the governor but acting under the industrial commission); 
the act creates an unpaid advisory board of film censorship 
appointed by the governor, the director being given powers of 
decision in this field. Finally, the act "attaches" to the depart- 
ment of education six of the state's seven examining and licens- 
ing boards; the director is required to recommend to the boards 
standards as to preliminary education, methods of determining 
the standing of professional schools, methods of examination, 
and methods of enforcing laws which the boards are required 
to administer; and the boards are severally authorized to dele- 
gate to the department any of their powers or duties with respect 
to matters concerning which the department is directed to make 
recommendations. In general, it can hardly be said that a 
department of education is created by the act. The director's 
powers in relation to the public schools are left as before, and 
the other educational activities of the state are for the most 
part left as independent as they were prior to the act. 

With regard to labor administration we had complete consoli- 
dation prior to the act, the various agencies dealing with the 
administration of labor laws having by an act of 1913 been 
brought together under the industrial commission created by 
the latter act. The reorganization of 1921 disrupts this unity. 
It creates a department of industrial relations, headed by a 
director, to which department are transferred the administra- 
tive functions of the industrial commission, the commission 
remaining an independent body and retaining its supplementary 
legislative and quasi-judicial powers. Further comment on this 
sort of change will appear below. 

In health administration again there was little opportunity 
for further consolidation, practically all health activities of the 
state being already administered under one department; the act, 
however, makes one useful change by transferring the bureau 
of vital statistics, formerly under the secretary of state, to the 
department of health. Prior to the reorganization this depart- 
ment was under the control of a council of health composed of the 
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health commissioner and four other members appointed by the 
governor, with over lapping terms; this council exercising only 
powers of final control and general regulation, administrative 
and executive functions being performed by the health com- 
missioner appointed by the council for a five-year term. The 
act takes away from this council the power to select the 
executive officer of the health department, but retains the 
council as a separate agency with powers to issue general regula- 
tions affecting health matters; the enforcement of these regula- 
tions is placed in the hands of the director of health who is 
made independent of the council. This change in the con- 
trolling office of health administration seems of doubtful wis- 
dom. It establishes a division of authority where there seems 
to be no need for such division. Moreover, the primary 
needs in this work seem to be continuity of policy and a relation 
of mutual cooperation and confidence between directing head 
and technical staff. Is it practicable under any other arrange- 
ment for the director to reach satisfactory conclusions as to 
whether, for example, he should order a municipality to change 
its system of water supply or sewage disposal? Can such de- 
cisions be intelligently reached except after a somewhat ex- 
tended investigation by sanitary engineers who sustain a rela- 
tion to the administrative head like that of team to captain or 
of professors and instructors to head of department in a college? 
And are not such conditions and relations more likely to be 
obtained under the former organization of our health depart- 
ment than under the new organization? 

In the administration of state charities and corrections also 
we had a high degree of consolidation prior to the reorganiza- 
tion. The administration of nineteen of the state's twenty-one 
charitable and correctional institutions had by an act of 1911 
been consolidated under the control of a board of administra- 
tion of four members (not over two of them to be of the same 
political party), appointed by the governor with overlapping 
terms; the bureau of juvenile research had later been placed 
under this board. The act substitutes a director of public wel- 
fare for this board; and introduces further concentration by 
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abolishing two independent boards — the board of clemency and 
the board of state charities — and placing their duties under 
the director of public welfare. Further comment seems to be in 
place with regard both to the change in the form of headship of this 
department and to the discarding of the independent charities 
board. I do not believe that prior to the reorganization we 
had the proper sort of body to direct the administration of the 
state's charitable and penal institutions; the equal division 
between parties is rarely satisfactory, and the work of this 
department is of the character which can probably be more 
satisfactorily executed though a single official. I believe the 
proper form to have substituted for the administering board 
is the larger unpaid board controlling through a single executive 
official. The board of state charities, abolished by the act, was 
an unsalaried board of nine members appointed and serving 
in the usual form. It possessed important powers in the way 
of investigating and drawing public attention to any feature 
of the management or condition of any public or private benevo- 
lent or correctional institution in the state; it could also with- 
hold approval of plans of buildings or changes in the buildings 
of the public institutions; and it had the further function of 
inspecting and certifying all agencies caring for defective chil- 
dren. The composition and functions of this board were such 
as normally to attract to its membership public-spirited per- 
sons who had no particular office-holding ambition or political 
interest in the narrower sense of the word, and yet who were 
willing to give some time and serious attention to observing 
and criticising charitable and correctional work done under 
the state's auspices. It was, I believe, performing a highly 
useful work of independent investigation, advice, and publicity. 
For this important work we are now dependent upon such agen- 
cies as the director of public welfare may create. 

Besides creating the eight main consolidated departments, 
the act attempts still further concentration by placing certain 
commissions, whose independent tenure is left undisturbed by 
the act, into association with and partial dependence upon 
certain of the main departments. For example, the act leaves 
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in existence the old industrial commission, makes no change in 
its tenure or term, and leaves it with its quasi-judicial and 
supplementary legislative powers, such as those of deciding 
upon awards under the Workmen's Compensation Act and mak- 
ing regulations as to safety and sanitation in industrial estab- 
lishments; on the other hand, the commission is placed for ad- 
ministrative purposes under the director of industrial relations. 
In a similar way the tax commission is put administratively 
under the department of finance, the public utility commission 
under the department of commerce, and the commission for the 
blind under the department of public welfare. Some uncer- 
tainty has developed as to the full meaning and intent of the 
provisions establishing the connections just indicated. But 
they at least mean that the appointment and direction of the 
subordinate officials who perform the investigative and adminis- 
trative work for the commissions in question are taken away from 
those commissions (where in Ohio we have suffered less from 
political influence than in most other offices) and placed in the 
hands of officers under the complete political control of the gov- 
ernor. It means, for example, that the industrial commission, 
which is left with its important duties of fixing premium rates 
for the state industrial insurance and of investigating and de- 
termining standards of health and safety in industrial establish- 
ments, must determine these rates and standards upon the basis 
of investigating, inspecting and compiling work done by a staff 
over which the commission has no control. Yet the industrial 
commission, not the director of industrial relations, must bear 
responsibility for the character of these determinations and 
standards. Similarly with the public utility commission, for 
all the difficult questions as to change of rates, issue of securities 
extension or curtailment of services, the power of decision and 
the responsibility for the decisions and judgments remain with 
the independent public utility commission as before; but the 
large staff of engineers and accountants, upon whose work such 
decisions must be based, is withdrawn from the control of the 
commission and made subordinate to the director of commerce. 
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The principles upon which this and other recent reorganiza- 
tions are based are clear and familiar. There is, first, the prin- 
ciple of economy: save money and effort by eliminating dupli- 
cation and overlapping of activity; save both in overhead 
expense and in clerical, inspectional, and other subordinate 
work, by bringing together into one large department agencies 
performing closely similar and closely interrelated functions. 
No serious exception can be taken to this principle. The only 
suggestion to be ventured here is this: it is possible that improve- 
ment in our state administration, by way of eliminating needless 
duplication and overlapping, can be achieved better by a piece- 
meal process — dealing particularly with each case of duplication — 
than by the more sweeping method of reconstruction followed 
by the recent reorganization acts. 

Secondly, there is the more fundamental principle of concen- 
tration of power and authority: concentrate power in order to 
attract abler men to executive and administrative offices, in 
order to give freer rein to able men in office, and in order to 
secure an easier location of responsibility. The reorganization 
acts attempt to obtain this concentration in two ways. First, 
place each main administrative department under a single direc- 
tor, so that there shall be no division of power and responsibility 
in the control of any such department. Second, give the gov- 
ernor complete control over each director by providing that 
each director shall serve at the pleasure of the governor, in order 
that public responsibility for the entire directing personnel 
of the administration may be inescapably fixed upon one con- 
spicuous official, and also in order to make possible a unified 
executive policy or program and to facilitate cooperation among 
the different departments. 

However appealing this theory of a unified, responsible execu- 
tive may be, however valid the theory may be in certain of its 
applications, it may be subject to more substantial and radical 
qualifications than our leaders in administrative reconstruction 
are allowing. The points of challenge can be stated in only a 
brief, summary way, with the hope that they will receive more 
authoritative consideration than can be given them here. 
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First, in the matter of the single headed administrative de- 
partment, is it true that for all such departments unity of power 
and responsibility is of more importance than continuity of 
policy and the maintenance of relations of mutual respect and 
confidence between head and staff? In the recent Ohio reor- 
ganization, have we not in too many instances sacrificed good 
of the latter sort in the effort to gain advantages of the former 
sort? 

Secondly, are we not in danger of carrying too far the idea that 
popular control is advanced chiefly by placing vast powers in 
one elected officer, with the expectation that this officer will 
feel responsibility so certainly fixed upon him that he will be 
more sensitive to public opinion than he would be if he possessed 
a narrower allotment of power? Are we not overlooking other 
equally potent incentives to good service — other incentives 
which may be weakened by this centralization of power? Are 
we not greatly exaggerating the ability of public opinion 
— even an intelligent and alert public opinion — to keep con- 
stant observance upon its representatives and to pass satis- 
factory judgment upon them periodically? In the last question 
there is reference to what may be a fundamental error of the 
advocates of the principles which we are examining — namely the 
assumption that popular control over executive officers is applied 
chiefly through the election and rejection of these officers at the 
polls. Popular control of the administration of law is not exercised 
principally through the popular selection and dismissal of execu- 
tive officers, one or many. It is equally exercised in enacting 
directly or indirectly a law determining a method of adminis- 
tration. It is an exercise of popular control to determine that 
we, the people, want our health or charitable services expertly 
rather than politically administered, and to determine that such 
administration in accordance with our desires is more likely to 
be obtained under a director selected by a continuing council 
than under a director subject to change every two or four years. 
Our state university and our local schools are administered as 
nearly in accordance with public opinion as is or will be our de- 
partment of commerce. Is there any more reason for making a 
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director of health or of public welfare, or of education, subject 
to change with every change of governor, in the interest of popu- 
lar government, than to make the president of the state university 
changeable with each change of governor, or the local superin- 
tendent of public schools changeable at each mayoralty election? 
We, the voters, don't want to be consulted on such questions 
every two or four years. We believe that in the long run the 
schools will be administered more nearly in accordance with our 
needs and desires by not calling upon us to pass periodic judg- 
ment upon the matter. It may be doubted if either popular 
government or efficient government is likely to be advanced by 
placing the health or public welfare director completely under 
the control of the governor, or by subjecting the public utilities 
commission and the industrial commission to interference by 
directors under the control of the governor, or by transferring 
the peculiar services rendered by the old board of state charities 
to a director so controlled. 

I am a strong believer in the short ballot principle insofar as 
it means the short ballot — that is the election of relatively few 
executive officials, popular election not being, in my opinion, 
a satisfactory method for choosing more than a very limited 
number of executive officials. I am ready to part company 
with the short ballot advocates if they contend that, in order 
to be consistent, we must place the entire control of our admin- 
istration in the hands of one or a few officials changeable every 
two or four years. With the exception of the national govern- 
ment of the United States, a few cities of the United States (Pitts- 
burgh, Boston, Cleveland, for example), and some Latin-Ameri- 
can governments, no important government — national, district, 
or local — anywhere in the world is organized on the prin- 
ciples, or on the basis of anything approaching the principles, 
of narrowly concentrated authority and responsibility — prin- 
ciples upon which many of our reformers of state and city gov- 
ernment are defending their plans for consolidated executives. 

These recent systems of reorganization give too little weight 
to such needs as the following : (1) The need of securing continuity 
of policy in administrative departments having work of a techni- 
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cal and regulation-establishing character; (2) the need for facili- 
tating the establishment of customs and traditions of non- 
interference by periodically changing political officers; (3) the 
need for eliciting the participation of disinterested citizens serv- 
ing on unpaid boards, exercising powers of investigation, ad- 
vice and publicity; (4) the need for placing legal authority and 
responsibility in the particular offices most likely to develop a 
sense of professional responsibility and pride in connection with 
the work of such offices; (5) the uselessness of extending the 
scope of power of any officer beyond the limits of what that 
officer can actually devote his attention to. Both reason and 
experience show that, for the administration of many functions, 
diffusion, rather than concentration, of authority, secures not 
only more efficient but also more democratic administration. 

In this examination of the recent administrative reorganiza- 
tion in Ohio chief attention has been deliberately given to the 
features which seem of doubtful benefit, on the assumption 
that it is such features which need discussion rather than the 
features with respect to which there is less difference of opinion. 
If the reorganization of 1921 produces substantial changes in 
practice these changes are in some important instances as likely 
to retard as to promote the progress of popular and efficient 
government. If we reconstruct Ohio administrative offices 
again we shall need to bring in experts as able and as disinterested 
as those who served us in 1921. And in any subsequent reor- 
ganization there is no reason why it should be peculiarly difficult 
to discriminate among those departments which should be ad- 
ministered by single officials under the political control of the 
governor, those which require commissions of several members 
holding overlapping terms, and those which are best adminis- 
tered by single officers appointed by large, unpaid boards, and 
enjoying reasonable security of tenure; nor should any trouble- 
some confusion result from retaining in some places separate 
boards having powers of independent investigation and criti- 
cism. There is a vast amount of useful coordination that can 
be accomplished in our state administrative systems without 
making too much of a fetish out of the principle of one-man 
responsibility and control. 



